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THE ART UNION. 



AN UNENVIABLE POSITION. 

A MAN is rarely called upon to occupy a less enviable 
position than that of membership in an Academy Ex- 
hibition Committee. In the first place, he must interrupt all 
of his private business, and devote two or three weeks of 
valuable time to the hardest, most disagreeable kind of 
labor — labor for the mind, the eyes and the hands — and 
after he has conscientiously done his best, and his, work is 
completed, and he feels almost worn out, he comes in for 
the vituperation of disappointed artists whose pictures were 
not hung; of other artists whose works were not hung to 
satisfy them, and of the friends of both classes of artists. 
His work is condemned also ; by the hundreds of persons 
who are willing to believe that they could have done it 
better, and by the hasty newspaper writers, who, by long 
practice, are enabled to form conclusions upon matters of 
this kind upon the spur of the moment. And who thanks 
the member of the Hanging Committee? Not the man 
whose picture is well hung — that, justly, is not credited to 
the personal favor of the Committee, but to the excellence 
of the work. Yet, on the other hand, nine out of ten of the 
disappointed ones — even though they may be entirely un- 
known to the members of the Committee, will impute their 
failure to unrighteous discrimination. 

But let us look for a moment at the task placed upon the 
hands of the Academy Exhibition Committee. Here are 
eighteen hundred pictures of varying degrees of merit, 
ranging in size from a few square inches to many square 
feet. Out of this number probably seven hundred and 
fifty can be hung. First, the whole list must be looked 
over and separated into, say, three groups : one, containing 
pictures of most decided merit; another, those that are 
entirely too bad to be exhibited ; and the third, those in 
which merits and demerits struggle for the upper hand. 
This last class will be gone over many times before the 
hanging is over, and from it will be selected the most 
meritorious pictures which, in size and color, will be avail- 
able for certain positions on the walls Which must be filled. 

When the hanging begins, the larger pictures of most 
merit are sought for, in order to determine the question of 
"centers" for various walls or groups. Certain of these 
pictures are selected for particular rooms, with not only the 
question of reward of merit in view, but the question of 
light and distance. Some of the pictures that we will see in 
the South Gallery could not be fairly seen in any other 
gallery in the building, because of the impossibility of 
obtaining positions from which to see them. The larger 
pictures being disposed of, the smaller meritorious works 
must be looked over again, and selection's for special 
groups or arrangements must be made, with reference to 
the size of the frames and the color effects of these groups, 
and the special light required to show each picture at its 
best. As everyone knows, pictures may be hung so as to 
help each other, to utterly kill each other, or so as to in- 
crease the effectiveness of one at the expense of another or 
others. It is the aim of the Exhibition Committee to hang 
the pictures so that each one, as far as possible, may show 
at its very best — gaining instead of losing by its associa- 



tions ; but if, on account of limited space and certain tradi- 
tional rules regarding the hanging of the works of members 
of the Academy — such rules as are in vogue in all the 
Academies in existence — this is not in every instance pos- 
sible, can we legitimately find fault with the committee that 
has done its best under the circumstances ? 
V In many cases, the committee is obliged to return 
works for lack of wall space that it would be glad to 
hang for the sake of encouraging young artists whose 
talent promises much to which it is not equal.at the present. 
Every member of every. Exhibition Committee has no 
doubt experienced at some portion of his life, the anxiety 
which holds a very young artist from the time he sends in 
his picture to the time of " varnishing day," and if he has 
never suffered disappointment at having his picture re- 
turned, he is at least able to appreciate what disappoint- 
ment would have been. Therefore he is inclined to be 
sympathetic; but sympathy cannot extend the wall space of 
the Academy, and it must not interfere with the obligation 
which he feels requires him to select what is best now 
before that which promises far better after awhile. 



A DEFENCE OF FOREIGN ART DEALERS. 

THE foreign art dealers of this country have been 
blamed from time to time by some of our artists 
and their friends, for their apathy towards American art. 
I propose to defend them from these unjust accusations. 

The art dealer is just like any other trader, and turns his 
attention to those channels where there is the greatest op- 
portunity for profit, and we should not blame him for that. 
He has no particular sympathies for the art of any country, 
and if the foreign dealers could see more profit in an ex- 
clusive handling of American pictures than of .European, 
they would, to a man, confine their business to them. Some 
of our smaller dealers, who have made American art a 
specialty, have done so not from patriotic motives, but 
simply because they have not possessed the means requisite to 
buy a foreign stock: They can do an American art business 
on comparatively small capital, as they need buy few pic- 
tures, obtaining all they wish to sell, on commission. 

The reputable foreign dealers have never had any difficulty 
in getting pictures from the American artists ;. they simply 
have not wanted them, and they are not to be blamed for 
that ; nor is the American artist at fault because the 
foreign dealer has not desired his productions ; the reason 
has been a business, and not a personal, one. 

It is well known to those who have bought or priced 
pictures in the European studios, that there is generally very 
little profit made on the few first-class ones that are imported 
for sale ; but these serve their purpose in giving tone 
to the balance of the collections — on which the profits are 
really made, ranging from 25 to 300 per cent. These 
latter pictures are generally originals, but are by 
second rate imitators of this or that popular artist ; the. 
subjects, costumes, accessories and general treatment are 
similar, and having a foreign name and being in good com- 
pany, it would take more knowledge than the averagie 
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picture buyer possesses, to have even a suspicion that they 
are not of about equal merit. And as with the acquirement 
of the money that constitutes him a buyer, also comes a 
thorough knowledge of art (unless, indeed, he have the 
same opinion about it that Dogberry had about reading and 
writing), the American foreign art collector being thoroughly 
understood by the shrewd dealer, is easily manipulated. 

The commission on the sale of American pictures is from 
10 to 15 per cent., and if the pictures are bought from the 
artist by the dealer, there is no such enormous margin for 
profit as exists in case of foreign works, as the collectors 
have too many opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the true status of the artists who live amongst them. This 
difference in profits is, then, the real reason why our foreign 
dealers ignore American art. 

I have referred in this article only to dealers in original 
pictures; — as for those who are engaged in the fraudulent 
art transactions that are r.ow being so well ventilated, they 
are not worihy of a word of defence. X. Y. Z. 



PICTURE BUYING AND SELLING. 

THE reputable dealer in pictures, like the reputable 
dealer in horses, is beginning to suffer from the 
shortcomings of his less scrupulous brethren. But why 
should a person dealing in either of these be regarded with 
more suspicion than one who deals in salt or sugar? 

There is nothing immoral either in horses or pictures 
per se, yet when a man deals in them, the opportuni- 
ties for enormous gains are so great, with a little decep- 
tion — and the chances of detection, particularly in the case 
of foreign pictures, are so small — that the dealer must be 
little less than a saint to preserve his upright character. 

Why is it that the shrewd American merchant, when he 
buys his fancy horses, does not take the word of the horse- 
dealer as gospel, and yet, when buying his foreign pictures, 
has been willing to give entire trust to the dealer, accept- 
ing his opinions as if he were a disinterested expert? 

The reason is, that the horse dealer knows more about 
the animal he has to sell than his customer — and pits his 
knowledge, backed by deceit, against the latter's honest 
ignorance ; but the buyer soon finds out if his purchase 
is broken-winded or otherwise unsound. These individual 
experiences have grown into a concrete distrust of all horse 
dealers, and it is not felt to be a disgrace to confess ignor- 
ance of the subject, by calling in the services of an 
expert. 

But in art matters, unfortunately, a different practice ob- 
tains : Our rich merchant " knows what pleases him," and 
his discriminating taste is flatteringlyconfirmed by the dealer 
and also by his friends, when, after having dined and wined 
them, he shows them his pictures, tells them the high prices 
he has paid, and shows them the masters' names on the 
corners of the canvases — which, until recently, have been 
received as prima facia evidence of original authorship 
and high merit. 

And who is to inform the owner of an unsound picture 
of the fact? Not his friends, for they know as little as 



himself, and if an artist should detect a fraud, he generally 
thinks twice before mentioning it, as he knows that such 
intimations are nearly always taken as personal insults by 
picture owners ; — small blame, then, to the tongue-tied 
artist ; for how many are willing to risk offending a rich 
man and a possible customer ? 

There is a want of friendly feeling towards the foreign 
dealers by the American artists. The latter know perfectly 
well that they have been habitually sneered at, more or 
less openly, by the former; that buyers have been encour- 
aged in their ignorant preference for anything foreign by 
a disparagement of all American art. Such remarks as 
" that the American artists are entirely wanting in tech- ■ 
nique j" " that ive have peculiar facilities for getting fine 
European works at low prices, and that if an American 
artist could paint such a picture as that (pointing to some 
fourth-rate imitation) he would charge five times as much 
for it," &c, &c, are well known. 

The wealthy Englishman, Frenchman or German re- 
mains in all of his feelings true to his nationality, proud 
of the art of his country, and proud to assist in its develop- 
ment ; but the rich American in the first dawn of his 
aesthetic tastes is too often anything but an American, and 
never dreams of asking himself, or any one else, if there 
exists in his own country a struggling art quite as meritorious 
as that with which he fills his gallery from foreign sources. 
And his foreign dealer, of course, never hints such a 
thing. 

The worthy foreign pictures that are in the country have 
been of the greatest value to us. They have helped to 
educate the public and the artist, and have stimulated the 
latter to efforts of which he would not have been capable 
in their absence. Such works will always be valued ; but 
foreign art, merely as such, has about had its day. 

The dealer in American pictures will always be a valu- 
able friend to the American artist. He has the means of 
becoming personally acquainted with an infinitely larger 
public than the artist. Being simply a business man, no one 
hesitates to talk freely to him about the price of his 
pictures, and he can enter into explanations of a picture 
when the artist often might hesitate to do so. It is perfectly 
legitimate for him to seek out a customer, while the artist 
himself generally waits to be sought ; — and waiting thus, 
with hope deferred, he often has a hard time of it. Then, 
if the dealer has the means, he sometimes either buys or 
makes advances on pictures sent him for sale, and so 
enables the artist to continue his work at ease. 

Although many pictures will always be sold through 
the mediumship of the dealer, many will be sold 
from the studios, as a picture bought from the artist be- 
comes of greater interest by reason of the personal associa- 
tion with its author, and our most sensitive and dignified 
artists have never objected to such transactions. Very few 
of them ever " talk up " a picture, and unless the buyer 
happens to be an exceedingly mean-spirited one, the busi- 
ness is concluded without any objectionable features on 
either side, whether a sale be effected or not. 

B. Sienna. 



